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ABSTRACT 

This document consists of a compilation of 12 brief 
articles prepared as '♦fillers" for rural newsweeklies. Six of the 
LriGfs (the first six listed t>elow) are provided in toth English and 
Spanish language versions. These came ra-- ready slicKs inform readers 
about current e.lucational research and practice. "Starve an Addict/ 
Feed a Reader I" discusses the negative effects of television on 
children's reading achievement and suggests household rules parents 
can make to help limit TV time^ "Why Bother: Aren*t We Too Poor To 
Send the Kids to College?" helps parents to learn about financial aid 
for low-income students. "Shouldn^t We Leave Schooling to the 
Professionals?" discusses the importance of parents' role in 
children's education and describes ERIC as an information resource 
for parents. "Aren't Big Schools Better than Small Schools?" 
describes the benefits of small schools, especially for rural areas. 
"What Can Parents Do To Help Their Children Write Well?" offers tips 
for parents who want to coach their children in their writing. "Who 
Says Math Is For Boys?" encourages parents and educators to promote 
girls* interest in math. "Why Do Parents Like Some Teachers More Than 
Others?" emphasizes the teacher's role in bridging parents and 
schools. "Keeping Track: Aren't Grades Enough?" advises parents to 
understand test scores. "What Does It Take '^o Do Well in School?" 
helps parents organize children's learning. "Can Parents Get More out 
of School Meeting?" shows how to direct a school meeting to 
problem-solving. "Is Reading So Important Anymore?" stresses the key 
role of reading in learning and offers ways by which parents help 
children read. "Why Don't Our children Like Math?" discusses making 
math interesting to children by game play. (TES) 
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(English Versions) 

In plain hsnguage these 12 briefs state what researchers and 
practitioners have learned. Originally prepared as articles for 
rural newsweeklies as 'filler, " the 12 briefs have been given high 
narks by both editors and readers. 

You'll probably come up with a variety of uses for these 
briefs, once you review them. Other educators and coammity 
organizations, however, have used the briefs... 

^ in class, school, or district newsletters; 
^ in report cards; 

0' for handouts at FTA or PTO meetings; 
0 for parent conferences; 

^ for distributifm in public waiting roams (for example, 
doctors* offices, post offices, health departments) ; 

¥ as readings in parent information or training courses; 

p in school handbooks or in orientation materials for 
parents of incoming students; 

^ in teacher inservice packets; or 

p' in school calendars. 
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(Bilingual Versions) 

In plain language these 12 briefs — six in Spanish, together 
with their English translations — state what researchers and 
practitioners have learned. Originally prepared as articles for 
rural newsweeklies as * filler , ' the briefs have been given high 
marks by both editors and readers. 

You'll probably come up with a variety of uses for the briefs, 
once you review them. Other educators and community 
organizations, however, have used the briefs... 

p- in class, school, or district newsletters ; 
p in report cards; 

p for handouts at PTA or PTO meetings; 
p for parent conferences; 

p for distribution in public waiting rooms (for example, 
doctors' offices, post offices, health departments) ; 

m as readings in parent information or training courses; 

p in school handbooks or in orientation materials for 
parents of incoming students; 

0- in teacher inservice packets; or 

0 in school calendars . 
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Response Form 

We'd like to know how you used or plan to use these briefs, and what you think of them. 
We'd also like to offer you a free subscription to our newsletter, the ERIC/CRESS Bulletin . 
A sign-up form appears at the bottom of this response form. 

Just check the appropriate response (or responses): 

Is your organization... 
[] a school or district 
J a professional group or Institution 
{] a parent group 
(] a business group 

[j something else (describe briefly:_ ) 

How many briefs did you or do you plan to use? 
0 none (] 1-3 (] 4-8 (] 9 11 [J all 12 

What is the overall quality of the briefs? 
[] poor [] fair (] good (J excellent 

I used the briefs for... 

(] newsletters or calendars, 

j] handouts (e.g., in workshops, public offices, parent meetings), 

(j other (describe, please. ) 

With which audience did you use the briefs? 
(1 parents or community members 
[J professionals 

Send to: 

ERIC/CRESS 
Post Office Box 1348 
Charieston, West Virginia 25325 



ERIC/CRESS Bulletin Sign-up Form 

If you are not now receiving the Bulletin and wouW like to 
receive ft, please complete the sign-up form betowand return it to 
us. 

You will remain on our mailing list so long as you return your 
updated mailing address to ur . Providing the additional informa- 
tion requested will help us serve you bi^st. 

Name: 



Institutional affiliation (if any)' 



Address: 



Zip 



Is this a home or work address? D home □ work 



Check one primary role: 

D policymaker 
IZl researcher 
administrator 

□ teacher 
n counselor 

□ suppcrf /media 
staff /librarian 

□ student 

□ parent 

At which institutional level are 
you kx:ated: (check one) 

Q elementary 
Q secondary 

□ postseoondary 

D not kx:ated at a school 



What is your scope of interest 
(check no more than 3): 

O American Indians and 
Alaska Natives 

CI! Mexican Americans 
migrants 

□ outdoor education 
13 rural education 

□ small schools 

Are you an ERIC author (that is, 
has any work of yours been 
abstracted in the ERIC data- 
base)? □ yes □ no 
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T HE BEAV" of 
Lcavc-Ii-To- 




Beavo- fame had this 
to say about reading: 
"You goc to learn to 
read. If you couldn't 
read, you couldn*t 
look up what was on 
television,** Actu- 
ally, tha£*s a good 
point II implies thai 
all of us — children 
included— need to 
decide what wc want 
to watch. Channel- 
chasing, unfortu- 
nately, is the way 
many people make 
that decision. There 
arc better ways. 

Deciding what to 
watch takes some 
work, because it's 
easy to get "hooked" 
on television. And once hooked, 
it's not so easy to kick it^ habit. 

When children become ho(*ed 
on television, their schoolwork 
can suffer. Children who watch a 
lot of T*/ (mcMe than two or three 
hours a day) usually have below - 
average reading achievement. If 
they watch a moderate amount of 
TV, however, they usually have 
above-average reading achieve- 
ment What things can parents do 
to help the family — and especially 
the children — change a had TV 
habit? 

Parents can take steps to limit 
the amoimi of time children spend 
"glued to the tube.** A good idea is 
to make decisions as a family. The 
family can consider everyone's 
interests, but compromise will be 
necessary. 

Parents can also make some 
simple rules to help limit TV time. 
For example, they can forbid afier- 
school TV watching— at least until 
they get home from work or until 



Starve 

an 
Addict, 
Feed a 
Reader! 
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Parents might also 
decide that watching 
TV should be a fam- 
ily event. 

Family gather- 
ings at the televisKHi 
have an important 
advantage. They 
give children and 
parents the chance lo 
talk about the pro- 
grams they watch. 
Families can talk 
about what they like 
and don*t like. They 
can talk about the is- 
sues that come up in 
almost any pro 
gram — sitcoms, 
movies, and even 
game shows. And, as 
a result, they can 
make changes in 
what they decide to 
waich. This kind of talk, aftCT all, 
is an important part of learning — 
in school and out of school. 

Such rules, however, are more 
of a problem if chikircn have tete- 
vision sets in their own bedrooms. 
Children may abuse the rules if 
they have their own TV sets. In 
this case, parents might think 
about removing the TV sets. Chil- 
dren will, of coiu'se, resent this 
move. But — given parents' con- 
cern for the importance of 
schoolwork— it's a fair decision. 
Staff of the ERIC Clearing- 
house on Rural Education and 
Small Schools (ERIC/CRESS) 
prepared this article. ERIC/ 
CRESS, funded by the U.S. Dc- 
partinent of Education, is part of 
the Educational Resouices Infor^ 
mation Center (ERIC). There are 
16 ERIC clearinghouses nation- 
wide. To order a free copy of an 
ERIC publication on 'Television 
Viewing and Reading,*^ just call 
ERIC/CRESS (toll-free) at 800/ 
624-9120 (T stem Time Zon^). 



tl^ children's homework is Cone. Ask for **Uscr Services. 
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PERSONAJE 
Bcav** del pro- 
grama de telcvisidn 
*Xeave-U-To-Bea- 
vcr** ha dicho csio 
sobrc la Icciura: **Uno 
tiene que apnender a 
leer. Sinopucdcuno 
leer, no puetfe buscar 
(en la gufo de lei- 
evisi6n; los pro- 
gramas que mues- 
Iran/' Tiene ra/Ai cn 
esto, ya que implica 
que todos nosotros, 
incluso los nifios, 
ienemos que decidir 
qu6 es lo que querc- 
mos mirar. Dcsafor- 
lunadamenie, muchas 
jx^rsonas decidcn e^iio 
cambiando los ca- 
nalcs, pcro exislen 
mejores medios. 

Sc ncccsita algiin csfucrzo para 
decidir qu^ mirar en la tele vision, ya 
que es muy f^il enviciarse y muy 
dtficti dejar el h^btto una vez 
creado. Cuamlo los niflos se envi- 
cian con la television, sus csiudios 
pueden perjiKlicarse. Los niflos que 
miran mis dc dos o trtt horas de 
television al dfa tienen un nivel dc 
leclura bajo y un nivel alto si miran 
la lelevisidn moderadamenlc. ^Qu^ 
pueden haccr los padres para ay udar 
a la familia, y en especial a los 
niflos, a cambiar un mal hibiio? 

Lcs padres pueden establccer 
cierias rcglas para rcstringir el 
tiempo que los niflos pasan 
enchufados al televisor. Es bueno 
que toda la familia tome las dcci- 
sicMies en conjunto, tcniendo cn 
cuenta el inteit^ de cada uno al 
adoptar una medida. Los padres 
pueden adoptar itglas como pro- 
hibirles a los hijos ver televisi(^ 
dcspu^s de clascs o hasta qi^ ellos 
Ileguen del aabajo o los niflos ter- 
minen sus deberes escolares. 
Quizis Jos padres decidan que mirar 
la television debe scr una iKiividad 
paira toda la familia. 



Mate de 
hambre 
al adicto, 
aiimente 
al lector 




Mirar la television 
en familia ofrece a los 
nadres e hijos la im- 
portantc vcntaja dc 
hablar sobrc lo que les 
gusia y k) que no les 
gusia, y sobre los 
temas que surgcn en 
casi cualquier pro- 
grama como comc- 
dias, peltculas y aun 
concursos o jucgos 
lelevisivos. Como re- 
suliado piKden haccr 
cambios en su clec- 
ciOn dc programas. 
Este tipo de discusiOn 
es, despuds de lodo, 
una parte importante 
del aprcn-dizajc del 
nifto en la escucla y 
fucrade clla. 

Rcglas de esta 
indole pueden constituir un 
problema mayor si los niflos tienen 
televisorcs cn sus dormiiorios, ya 
que esto les da la oporiunidad de 
desobedecer dichas reglas. En 
esios casos los pjadrcs podrian sacar 
los televisorcs del cuarto de sus 
hijos. Los niflos sin duda sc sen- 
tirfan rescniidos ante esta mcdida 
pero, dado la preocupaciOn por 
pane de los padres sobrc el trabajo 
escolar dc sus hijos, la desiciOn es 
justa. 

El personal de ERIC Clearing- 
house on Rural EducaticMi and 
Small Schools (ERIC/CRESS) 
G-ocal ERIC sobre Educ^iOn Ru- 
ral y Escuelas Pequeflias) ha prepar- 
ado cste artfculo. ERIC/CRESS, 
subsidia<to por el Departan^enio de 
EducaciOn de los Esiados Unidos, 
es parte del Educational Resources 
Information Center (ERIC) (Cct- 
tro de InformaciOn de Recursos 
Educacionalcs). Hay 16 locales de 
ERIC en cl pals. Para ordenar un 
ejemplar gratis de 'Television 
Viewing ami Reading** C*La tcK 
e vision y la lectura**), llame gratis al 
1-800/624^9120 (hora del cste) y 
pregunlc por **Uscr Services,** 
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WHEREVER 
they live, fami- 
lies with incomes 
below $10,000 a year 
do not have anything 
ex -ra to spend on col' 
lege. The effect is en- 
vious. Fifteen per- 
cent of ffunilies earn 
less than $10,000 a 
year. But only 7 per- 
cent of college stu- 
dents come from 
these families. 

Parents should not 
tell their children 
they cannot go to col- 
lege just because they 
arc poor, however. 
Low-income stu- 
dents who are ready 
for college can get ft- 
nancial supptKt The 
trick is to create a 
good plan to pay for college. 
School counsekMTi can help fami- 
lies sort out the details. 

FcH* low-income students* ac- 
cess to a variety of financia) aid 
packages is very important Five 
bask: federal aid pfX)grams ptDvide 
most support to low- income stu- 
dents. These programs are: Pell 
Grants, Guaranteed Student 
Loans, Supplemental Educational 
Opp%Htunity Grants, National Di- 
rect Student Loans, and College 
Work-Study. 

Parents also need to know that 
aid varies among different types of 
colleges — ^in-siate. out-of-state, 
private, public. For example, col- 
leges manage the last three feder- 
ally funded programs mentioned 
above, but not all colleges partici- 
paie in each program. 

A recent study says that most 
low-income students can expect to 
receive at least $1000 yearly from 
Pell Grants. Low-income students 
at expensive private colleges often 
receive the maximum $1800 Pell 
Grant. The federal government— 



Why 
Bother: 
Aren^t We 
Too Poor 
To Send 
the Kids to 
College? 




not colleges— man- 
ages these grants. 

Other govern- 
ment and private 
sources jrovidc aid. 
Many offer support 
for ethnic minorities, 
for students who en- 
ter certain jobs, or for 
students attending 
particular colleges. 

Good planning 
involves parents, 
counselors, and siu- 
dents as a team. Ev- 
ery member of the 
team must play an 
active role. Parents 
ai^ students need to 
fill out financial aid 
forms. Students need 
to complete applica- 
tions and take college 
entrance tests. Coun- 
selors need to meet with f^njnts 
and students to guide them in ex- 
ploring choices. All this takes 
work, but it makes a big difference 
for low-income students. 

Finally, parents (km't need to 
wait for counsekHis to contact 
them. They can call to set up 
appoinunents as soon as their chil- 
dren are in the ninth or tenth grade. 

"How Low-Income Families 
Pay fOT College** is available from 
the ERIC Document ReprodiKition 
Service (EDRS) for $4.00 plus 
postage. The order number is ED 
260 673. Call EDRS at 800/227- 
3742 (toU frec) for infcwmation 
about ordering. 

"ERIC stands for the Educa^ 
tional Resources Information 
Center. Staff of the ERIC Clear- 
inghouse on Rural Education and 
Small Schools prepared ti»'S ar- 
ticte. Tolcam more about ERIC or 
the services of ERIC/CRESS call 
800/624-9120, toll free (Eastern 
Time Zone). Ask for **Usef Ser- 
vices/' 
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IAS familias con un 
-'ingrcso <te mcnos 
dc $10,000 al afto, no 
importa (k>nde vtvan, 
no ticnen dinero para 
invertir en la universi- 
dad. El resultado de 
csio cs obvk). Hay un 
15% de familtas que ga- 
nan mcnos dc $10,000 
anualcs pea) s5Io un 
7% dc csiudianies 
univcrsitarios provi- 
encn dc c^ias familias. 
Sin embargo, los 
padres no debcn dc- 
cirles a sus hijos que no 
puedcn asistir a la 
universtdad s61o 
porqucsonpobres, Los 
csiudianies de l^o in- 
grcso econ6mico que 
est^n prepaiados para 
la univcrsidad puedcn 
recibir ayuda ccon6mica. La clave 
consiste en crear un buen plan para 
costear los csiudtos univcrsiiarios. 
Los consejeios de las cscuelas 
puedcn ayudar a los padres cn csio, 
Es muy tmportantc c'lc lo5 csiu 
diantes de bajo ingrew u:agan ac- 
ccso a medios infonr^.^tivos sobn 
ayuda econ^^mica. Hxistcn cinc > 
programasbAsicosde ayuda federal 
para csiudianies de bajo ingrcso. 
Esios son: Pell Granls, Guaranieed 
Siudeni Loans, Supplemental Edu- 
caiional Opportunity Grants, Na- 
lional Direct Student Loans y Col- 
lege Work 'Suidy, Tambidn es ne- 
cesario que los padres sepan que el 
upo (te ayuda varia scgun la univcr- 
sidad (si esii dcntro o fuera del 
estado de residencia del cstudiante, 
SI es privada o publica). Per cjon- 
plo, ias univcrsidadcs dirigen los 
tres ullimos programas fcdeialcs ar- 
riba mencionados, pero no todas 
panicipan en cada programa, 

Un rccienle estudio indtca que la 
mayoria dc estudiantcs dc bajo In- 
gres puedcn recibir un minimo de 
$1000 al aflo de Pell Grants ' un 
miximo dc $1800 si asisien a 
universidadespriv^Iascostosas, El 
gobiemo federal, no las univcrsi- 
dadcs, dirigen estos programas. 

Existen otras venas de ayuda gu- 
bemamenialcsypnvadas. Muctws 



^Por qu^ 
preocupar- 

nos? 
^No somos 
muy pobres 
para mandar 
los chicos a 
la universi- 
dad? 




de cllos ofreccn 
ayuda a minorfas 
dmicas, a estudiantcs 
espccializados en ct- 
cftas ktBS de trabajo 
o a estudiantcs que 
asisien a cierias 
univcrsklades. 

Para plancar bicn 
se nccesita una co- 
laboraci5n dc cquipo 
de padres, consejcros 
y estudiantcs y cada 
micmbro debe dc- 
sempcflar una fun- 
ci<5n. Lospadresy los 
estudiantcs debcn 
llcnar formularios 
para pedir ayuda 
econdmica. Loscsiu- 
diantes ticnen que 
llcnar solicitudes y 
rendir ex^menes para 
entrar a la univcrsi- 
dad. Los consejcros debcn rcunirsc 
con padres yestudiantesparadiscu- 
lir las posibilidades disponibtcs. 
Esio nequierc esfuerzo pero pucdc 
ser de gran utilidad {ma k>s estudi- 
antcs dc bajo tngreso econ6mico. 
Los paores mimios puedcn ser los 
primeros en poncrse en contacto 
con los conscjeros cuando sus hijos 
Ucguen al novcno o (kicimo grado. 

Puedcn obtencr el panfleto 
"How Low-Income Families Pay 
for College'* C*C6mo las familias 
dc bajo ingreso costean la univcrsi- 
dad**) en ERIC Documoit Repro- 
duction Service (EDRS) pw el 
prccio de $4,00 mds el cnvfo de 
correos. El numero de icferencia 
para ordotarlocs ED 260673. Para 
mds infcrmaci(^ llame gratis a 
EDRS al 1-800/227-3742. 

"ERIC cs el Educational Re- 
sources InformaticMi Center (Ccn- 
DO de Informacid^ de Rccursos 
Educacionales), El personal de 
ERIC Clearinghouse on Rural 
Education and Small Schools 
(Local ERIC sobre Educacidn Ru- 
ral y Escuclas Pequeflas) ha prepar- 
ado csie artfculo. Para m&s tnfor- 
macidn sobre ERIC y tos scrvicios 
proporcionados por ERIC/CRESS 
llame gratis al 1-800/624-9120 
(hcra del cstc) y preguntc por "User 
Services," 
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SHOULDN'T wc 
leave schooling 
lo professionals? 
Most parents and, in 
fact^ most educators 
would say "No,"* 
Almost everyone 
agrees that parents 
are, after all, their 
children's most im- 
portant teachers. 
Children learn to tell 
right from wrong 
from parents. Chil- 
dren learn to tell 
what's important in 
life from what's fool- 
ish or from what's 
just plain dangerous. 
And finally, children 
learn what it mighi 
mean to become an 
adult from their parents. 

Bui becoming an adult has a lot 
lodowitii schooling, too. Children 
need to get the rightkimlof school- 
ing, and they need enough of it to 
make a living and to make sense of 
the world. For p^ients, however, 
it's not easy to understand how 
schools work. It's even harder to 
understand how schools should 
work. 

Where can parents turn with 
their questions about their chil- 
dren's schooling? Most personal 
contacts can't realty reflect all the 
viewpoints and information 
sources thai might Mp parents, 

ERIC~ll^ Educational Re- 
sources Information Center — can 
help. ERIC is like a national li- 
brary about education, with 16 
clearinghouses specializing in dif- 
faent topics. The U,S. Depart- 
ment of Education operates the 
computer-based ERIC system. 

ERIC has a vast collection 
(over 700,000 articles and 
documents). Anyone int^ested in 
schooling can use that collection. 
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Now, it's easier 
for parents to ask 
ERIC for help. A 
new Sd-pa^e guide 
loERlC. A Parents 
Guide to the ERIC 
Database, explains 
what parents need to 
know in order to use 
ERIC It's written 
clearly, and it fea- 
tures inexpensive re- 
sources for parents 
available from 
ERIC, It also shows 
parents how to ask 
and tK)w to get an- 
swers for their own 
questions about 
schooling. 

Schooling is a 
complicated busi- 
ness. Two million teachers work 
with over 40 million students in 
16,000 school districts and nearly 
80,000 schools. Students come to 
school finom a wide variety (rf eth- 
nic and cultural backgnninds, and 
with an even wider variety of 
hopes, fears, and needs. 

The Parent* s Guide can help 
parents learn what they need to 
know to help their own chiklrcn 
make xtK most of their years in 
school. It describes articles and 
repcms written especially for par- 
ents and available from ERIC, and 
itgives informaticMi about ordering 
them. It also describes ERIC in 
detail and shows parents tK)w to 
use ERIC to search for information 
about topics that concern them. 

The Guide is available, post- 
paid, for $6.00 from the ERiC 
Clearinghouse on Rural Education 
and Small Schools (ERIC/ 
CRESS), P.O, Box 1348, Char- 
leston, WV 25325. To order, call 
toll-free 800/624-9120 (EaslcrTi 
Time Zone) and ask for ^'User 
Services." 



rjEBEMOS dcjar 
iA^lB cducaci<5n en 
manos de las pro- 
fesk>nales? La may- 
oria dc U)s padres y, 
de hecho, de k>s edu- 
cadores dirfan que 
no. Casi fodo et 
mundo esti dc acu- 
crdo en que los 
padres son, despu^s 
de todo« k>s niacstros 
impcKtantcs de 
sus hijos. nifios 
aprcnden a distinguir 
ei bien del mal cte sus 
padres y a difeienciar 
lo importante dc lo 
insigntfican(e o to 
sencillamcnie pelig- 
roso, Finalmentc los 
niAos aprenden de 
sus padres lo que signtfica scr un 
adulto. 

Haccrse aduUo lienc mucho que 
vcr con la educaci6n escolar. Los 
niftos neeesitan una educaci^n 
apropiada para podcr maniencrsc y 
que ies permita darle sentido a la 
vida. No es {&ci\ para los padres, sin 
embargo, cnicnderc6mo funcionan 
las escuelas; y es mucho difteil 
aun entender c<5mo dcberian fun- 
cionar, 

qui^n pucdcn los padies dir- 
igir las preguntas sobre la cduca- 
c i6n de sus hijos? La mayorfa de sus 
ciwocidos no lienen los punios dc 
vista y las fuenies de informacidn 
que podrian set de uUlidad a los 
padres. ERIC— el Educational 
Resources Information Center 
(Centro dc Informaci6n dc Recur- 
SOS Educacionales) — puedc scr de 
ayuda. ERIC es como una biblio- 
leca nacional de educacturi, con 16 
locales cspecializados cn materias 
diferentcs. El Dcpartamento de 
Educacidn de los Estados Unidos 
dirige cl sistcma basado en compu- 
tadoras de ERIC. ERIC tiene una 
vasta colcccidn: mis dc 700,000 
artfculos y documentos. Cual- 
quiers que se intcresc en la educa- 
cidn escoiar puedc hacer uso de esa 
colecci6n. 



^Debemos 
dejar la 
educacidn en 
manos de los 
profesionales 




Resulta f^ii 
atKH^ para los padres 
soliciiar ayuda dc 
ERIC En la nueva 
guia dc 86 pSginas, A 
Parent's Guide to the 
ERIC Database (Cula 
para los padres a la 
base de dates de 
ERIC), se explica 
c5mo utilizar los 
scrviciosdeERIC. En 
un lenguaje claro, se 
muestran recursos 
m6dicos disponiblcs a 
los padres por medio 
dcE.JC, En la Guia 
tambito se les ensefla 
a los padres a hacer y a 
obtencr las respiK^stas 
a sus propias pregun- 
tas sobre la educaci6n. 
La educacic^ es un asunto com- 
plicado. Dosmilloncsdcmacstms 
U:abajan a>n 40 millones dc estudt 
antes en 16,000 disuiios cscolarcs y 
alrcdcdor de 80,000 escuelas. Los 
estudiantes que asisten a la esc ucla 
provienen dc ambicntes dtnkos y 
culiurales diferentcs lienen espcr- 
anzas, temores y nccesidadcs muy 
variadas. 

La Gu(a pucde cnscflar a los 
padres lo nccesario para ayudar a 
sus hijos a sacar el mayor provecho 
desusafloscscolares* Contieneuna 
dcscripcldn dc artfculos c informcs 
disponiblcs a los padres a trav^ de 
ERIC, cscriios especialmentc para 
cUos, c informacidn dc c6mo wde- 
narlos. 1 ambi^n hay una dcscrip- 
ci6n detallada dc ERIC c insirw- 
ciones de c6mo buscar informaci^n 
sobre tcmas dc interns para los 
padres. 

La GuU" se pucde obtcner por 
$6.00 (corrco pagado) en la 
siguientc diitccidn: ERIC Clear- 
inghouse on Rural Education and 
Small Schools (ERIC/CRESS). 
RO. Box 1348, Charleston, WV, 
25325. Para solicitarlo, Ilame 
gratis al 1^800/624-9120 (hora del 
este) y pida hablar con el dcpar- 
tamento de **User Services." 
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F YOU COULD 
choose to send 
your children to a 
very large or a small 
school, which would 
youpck? Most par- 
ents don*i have this 
choice, of course. But 
many communities 
have had to face tl^ 
choice of closing 
their small schools. 
In iow-incomc areas, 
the pressure is m to 
save money, and 
small schools seem to 
be more costly than 
large schools. Is 
there any good rea- 
son to preserve small 
schools? 

Early in the na- 
tion's hisiory most 
schools were very 
small. But between 1900 and 
1980. school size rose sharply. 
The change allowed each teacher 
to teach a single age group in 
"grade" schools. It also allowed 
high school teachers to specialize 
in single subjects. Educat(xs 
hoped that the changes would help 
students learn better. During this 
period "bigger was better.** Today, 
many of the remaining small 
schools are in rural areas, where 
poverty rates arc, on average, as 
high as those in center cities. 

At least since the early 1960s, 
ediKators have known that smaller 
schools tend to be more friendly 
places than large schools. But 
what about students* learning? 
The *1)igger is better** view holds 
that learning is better in large 
schools. 

Recent studies, however, sug- 
gest that small schod size also has 
a positive influence on siud^ms' 
learning. This seems to be espe- 
cially true in low-income commu- 
nities. A new study of schools in 




Aren't Big 
Schools 
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Schools? 



Calif(Htiia shows that 
in low-income dis- 
tricts with small 
schools, students 
learn more. In high- 
income districts, 
however, students 
seem to learn more in 
large schools. 

The lesson may 
be that small schools 
serve an important 
role, especially in 
low-income areas. 
There may be long- 
term advantages in 
maintaining — and 
improving — small 
schools. For ex- 
ample, students 
whose experiences in 
schools are tun good 
have more tmuble 
making their way in 
life. They arc more likely to re- 
quire unemployment and welfare 
benefits, adult training, and other 
costly social supports. They arc 
less likely to find meaningful and 
pfxxjuctive work. As a result, they 
arc less likely to pay taxes that 
support programs that benefit ev- 
eryone. These facts suggest that 
ctosing small schools might wind 
up costing much more in ihc long 
term \has\ it saves in the short term. 

Staff of the ERIC Clearing- 
house on Rural Education and 
Small Schools (ERIC/CRESS) 
prepared this article. ERIC/ 
CRESS, funded by the U.S. De- 
partment of Education, is part of 
the Educational Resources Infor- 
mation Center (ERIC). There are 
16 ERIC clearinghouses nation- 
wide. ERIC/CRESS has a free 
publication on the subject of this 
article. Just call ERIC/CRESS 
•*User Services" toll-free at 800/ 
624-9120 (Eastern Time Zone) 
and ask for a copy of **What is the 
Effect of Small-Scale Schooling 
on Student Achievement?" 
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^Son 
mejores las 
escuelas 
grandes 
que las 
pequenas? 



C 1 USTED pudicra 
^ escoger cntrc una 
escuela grande o una 
escueU pequefia para 
sus hijos, icuil esco- 
gcria? Lamayoriadc 
los padres no ticncn 
csta opcidn, por 
supuesio. Sin em- 
bargo, muchas com* 
unklades han tcnido 
que enfinentarse a la 
decisi6n de cerrar sus 
escuelas pequeflas. 
En dreas de bajo in- 
greso ccon6mk:o es 
apremiante ahorrar 
dinero y las escuelas 
pequeAas parecen ser 
mis costosas que las 
grandes* ^Exisie, 
pues, alguna buena 
raz6n para prcservar 
las escuelas peque- 
nas? 

En la historia lemfrona de esta 
nacidnjasescuelaseran en su may- 
oria pequeflas. Entnc 1900 y 1980, 
sin eml^go, las escuelas crecierc^ 
en tamafloripidamcnte, Este cam* 
bio hizo posible que cada maestro 
enseflara a un grupo de niflos de la 
mismaedadescolar. Asimismo.Ios 
maestros de la escuela secundaria 
pudienon ^pecializarsc en una ma- 
teria Los educadores espcraban 
que estos cambios facilitaran el 
a{Hiendizaje de los esuidiantes. En 
este tiempo sc crefa que las escue- 
las, mientras m4s grandes, mejor. 
Hoy, las escuelas p^ucflas estln en 
ircas rurales, donde la pobreza por 
lo general alcanza un nivel tan alto 
como en las ciudades. 

Dcsde comicnzos de 1960, los 
educadores han reconocido que las 
escuelas pequeflas tienen una 
atmdsfem mis amistosa que las 
grandes. Pero, ^qu6 pasa con el 
aprendizajedelosestudianies? Los 
que creen que "mientras m^ 
grande mejor,"* opinan que el 
aprendizajeesmejoren lasescuclas 
grandes. 

Estudios recientes, sin embargo, 
sugietien que las escuelas pequeflas 
tambidn cjencen una influencia 
posttiva en el aprendizaje del estu- 
diante, especialmente en las 
comunidades de bajo ingrcso 
econ(^ico. Un nuevo estudio 
sobre las escuelas en California 




(temuestra que en los 
disuitos de bajo in- 
grcso que tienen es- 
cuelas pequeflas los 
estudiantes aprenden 
m^. En k>s distritos 
de alto ingreso, sin 
embargo, los estudi- 
mles parecen apren- 
der mis en las esci^- 
las grandes. 

La conclusidn de 
todo esio podrfa ser 
que las esct^clas 
pequeflas desem- 
peflan una funcidn 
importante en el 
apnendizaje del niflo, 
especialmente en las 
ircas de bajo nivel 
econdmico. Pteservar 
y mejorar la calidad de 
las escuelas pequeflas 
puede trder ventajas 
en un futuro. Por ejemplo, los estu- 
dianies cuyas experiencias en la es- 
cuela no son buenas tienen m^ di- 
ficultad en la vida; tienden a necesi- 
tar, entre otros, beneficios sociales 
costosos sales como ayuda de de- 
sempleo, ayuda social y entrenam- 
iento para adultos. Tienen mcnos 
probabilidad de conseguir un iia- 
bajo ^zxxiuctivo que les interese, 
Como rcsuliado, no csi^ai en posi- 
ct6n df* i^gar impuestos que cos- 
lean jHogramas de beneficio gen- 
eral. Estos hechos sugieren que el 
cierre de escuelas pequeAas podria 
icrminar co^an(k) mis a la larga. 

El personal <te ERIC Gearing- 
house on Rural Education and 
Small Schools (ERIC/CRESS) 
(Local ERIC sobre Educaci<V: Ka- 
ral y Escikjlas Pequeflas) ha prepar- 
ado este arUculo. ERIC/CRESS, 
subsidiado por el Departamento de 
Educdci6n de los Estados Unidos, 
es parte del Educational Resources 
InformaUon Center (ERIC) (Cen- 
tro dc Informacidn (te Rectu^s 
Educacionales). Hay 16 locales de 
ERIC en el pais. ERIQCRESS 
ofrccc una publicaci6n gratis sobre 
el tcma de este artfcuto. Llaiw 
gratis a ERIC/CRESS "User Serv< 
ices'* al 1^800/624-9120 (hora del 
esie) y pida un ejemplar de "What is 
the Effect of Small-Scale School- 
ing on Student Achievement?'' 
C'iQu^ efecto tiene lacducaci^n en 
las escuelas pequeflas en el loi^ro 
acac^mico del estudiante?**). 
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What C3P parents 
do to help their 
children become bet- 
ter writers? First, 
they need to recog- 
nize th^ good writ- 
ing is much more 
than coirect penmrnt 
ship and spelling. It 
is the skill of (xganiz- 
ing and expressing 
thoughts so cHhers 
can share them. 
Writing well is an ad- 
vanced skill. It takes 
years to dcwlop. 

To write well. 
dents need careful 
coaching thipughom 
their years in school. 
Cotxhing helps ath- 
letes improve their 
performance, under- 
standing, and enjoy- 
ment of a sport. Writing is 8 kH iiji^e 
sports. It'scomfHexmdittakesa 
lot of practice. Young writers — 
like yotmg athletes— need feed- 
back, praise, and helpful criticis«n. 

Pari»its can help by doing some 
of the thf%s good coaches do. For 
example, coaches and athletes 
participate in sports events ta 
gether. They also work together to 
improve learn perfcKmance and 
individual understanding of the 
game. TH^ san^ two principles 
i^^ly to how parents can i^p chil- 
dren become better writers. 

Par^ts can monitor school 
writing assignments. They can 
discuss the importaiKe of an as- 
signment, and they can hdp chil- 
dn^ break the assignment into 
manageable pmts. (>[^ very im- 
portant part of writing, fw ex- 
ample, is the process of rewriting a 
first draft. Mo^ childr^ don't 
understand the need to rewrite, and 
they need help. The trkrk is to point 
out changes that would improve a 
first draft—together with praising 
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the draft's strong 
pc^ints. T!iai*s coach- 
ing. 

Reading to- 
gether is al so an acti v- 
ity thm can help. Ifs 
like w^ching a sports 
event as a family. It 
Imngs parents and 
children together for 
something important 
to both. Reading and 
writing are two sides 
of the same coin. 
Typically, skill in 
r^ing comes first: 
good writing usually 
doewH emei]ge with- 
out IcHs of reading. 

One ^raiegy is 
to set aside tin^ for 
reading instead of 
watching TV. Any 
book or article or 
story will do, so long as it*s inter- 
esting to bcHh parent md chikl. 
The ^ea here is to involve children 
in enjoying the writtcai word. It 
also gives chikirm models of how 
good writers actually write. 

Parmts who want to help their 
chiklren learn to write — and to 
think — can team more in a free 
pmnpMet The p»nphl<^ is **Hclp- 
ing Your Child Learn to Write 
Well-" Just caU the U-S. Depart- 
ment of Education (toll-free) at 
80(V424-1616 and ask for a copy- 
Staff of die ERIC Clearing- 
hou:^ on Rural Education aiid 
Small Schools (ERIC/CRESS) 
imf^red this article. ERIC/ 
C^S, funded by the U.S. De- 
partment of EdiKraucm, is part of 
the EdiKrational R^otuces Infcn*- 
mation Center (ERIC). There are 
16 ERIC clearinghoiises nation- 
wide. To fmd out more about the 
ERIC system and ERIC/CRESS, 
call (toll-free) 800/624-9120 
(Eastern Time Zone). Ask for 
**User Services." 
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iQn6 
pueden 
hacer los 
padres para 
ayudar a 
sus hijos a 
escribir 
bien? 




padres para que sus 
hsjosescnban mejor? 
Primcramenie licnen 
que recoixxrer que e! 
escribir bicn implica 
que tener una 
buena caligraffa y 
una buena wtografia, 
Es el arte dc organ- 
izar y expre^ ideas 
para podcr compar- 
(trias con oiros. 
Escribir bien es un 
lalento de ni vel avan- 
zado. Se rcquieren 
aflos para desarrol- 
larlo. 

Para escribir bicn 
los estudiantes tienen 
que ser guiados cui- 
dadosamentc a traves 
dc sus aitos escolares, EI enuenam- 
iento ayuda a los atlctas a mejorar su 
abilidad y a comprender y disfrutar 
de un depone . EI escribir sc 
parcce mucho a los depones: es 
complejo y requiere mucha 
priciica Los *cscrilores' jdvenes, 
COTio los atletas, necesitan evalua- 
ci<5n, elogio y critica liiiL 

Paxa ayudar, los padres puedcn 
h^er algunas de las cosas que 
hacen los bucnos enirenadores. Pot 
ejemplo, los entrenadorcs partici- 
pan junto con los ailctas en evcnios 
dc{^ rtivos, Tambi^ colaboran 
con cllos para mejorar el equipo y a 
que cada miembro mcjoie su com- 
prensi6n del panido. Los padres 
pueden implemeniarambasticticas 
para que sus hijos aprendan a 
escribir mejor. 

Los padres pueden supcrvisar a 
sus hijos en las asignaciones de la 
escuela. Pueden discuUr cot ellos la 
imponancia de una asignact6n y 
ayudarlos a dividir la misma en 
panes para que se les haga m^ 
comprensible la taiea, Un aspecto 
importante <k escribir es la rc-escri- 
lura. La mayoria de los nifk>s nece- 
sitan que se les ayude a ver la ncce- 
sidad (te una segunda escritura. La 
clave radica en scflalar los cambios 



que mejorarfan la cali- 
dad del immer ensayo, 
sin dejar de alabar los 
puntos positivos. Eslo 
es entienar. 

Una actividad util 
es la lectura coloctiva. 
Esto es como mirar un 
evento depwtivo en fa- 
milia. Une a padres e 
hijos bajo un inieits 
comun. Leery escribir 
son las dos cams de una 
misma mcmeda. Nor- 
malmenic sc necesiia 
dcstreza en la lectura 
para poder escribir 
bicn. Leer miKrho JSC- 
cede el escribir bien. 

Una buena estra- 
tegia es emplear ciempo 
en leer en vcz de mirar 
latelevisidn. Cualquier 
libro, artfculo o cuento que sea dc 
interns para el padre y el niflo pucdc 
servir. El objetivo es que el niflo 
disfrute de la palabra escrita y que 
se le jTOvca de modelos de bue;!a 
escritura. 

Los padres que desecn enseflar a 
sus hijos a escribir, y a pensar, 
pueden informarse m&s sotwc esie 
asunto con el panfleto '^Helping 
your Child Learn to Write Weir 
(** Ayude a su hijo a escribir bien*^). 
Llame gratis al Departamento de 
Educaci6n de los Estados Unidos al 
1 -800/424' 1 6 i 6 y pida un ejemplar 
gratis. 

El personal dc ERIC Clearing- 
house on Rural Education and 
Small Schools (ERIC/CRESS) 
(Local ERIC sobre Educaci6n Ru- 
ral y Escuelas Pequeflas) ha prepar- 
ado este anfculo. ERICCRESS, 
subsidiado per el Departamento de 
Educaci<3n de los E5tack)s Unidos, 
es parte <tel Educaticmal Rcsouiccs 
Education Center (ERIC) (Centra 
de Infwmacidn de Rectirsos Edu- 
c^ionalcs). Hay 16 locales ERIC 
en el pafs. Para mis infarmacidn 
sobre ERIC y ERICAllESS, Uame 
gratis al 1-800/624-9120 (horn del 
este) y prcgunte por "User Serv- 
ices/' 
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FEW people any 
more come right 



out and say, "Math 
isn't (or girls,"* In- 
stead, girls seem to 
get a more subtle — 
arid mcHic harmful — 
message. The mes- 
sage is that studying 
math makes them 
le&s feminifie. 

In spite of this 
message, girls and 
boys are equally in- 
terested in math as 
they start high 
school. Girls enroll 
in beginning courses 
(for example. Alge- 
bra I and Geometry) 
just as often as boys. 
But as they go 
through high school, 
girls' interest falls 
and their confidence ebbs. They 
don't go on to take advanced 
courses. 

That's a problem. According to 
the National Center for Education 
Statistics, course-taking in math 
strongly influences achievement 
Students who take six or seven 
courses in math do three times as 
well as suidents who take only one 
course! (In English and Social 
Studies, course-taking doesn't in- 
fluence achktvement so miKh,) 

Most studies suggest that if 
girts and boys take equal numbers 
of math coiu^, they perform 
equally well One recent study 
suggests that girls ck> better. Why, 
then, do girls lose intoest and 
confidence in their ability to do 
math in high school? 

We can't be sure. Whatever the 
answers, it's ctear that, if girls are 
less well prepared in math than 
boys, the fault is ours. In general, 
we just don't dcvetop the mathe- 
matics talent of girls as well as we 
do the talent of boys. This trend 
makes good comparisons very dif- 




ficuU. The fact is that 
math cannot be just 
(o€ boys. Too much 
depends on math. 

Almost every 
job in the nKxtem 
wc^ld can be ckmc 
better by someone 
who understands 
math well. That in- 
cludes teaching and 
nursing, as well as 
engineering and 
business manage- 
ment Several gen- 
erations have shown 
that these jcbs can be 
done equally well by 
men or women. 
Whatever job a par- 
ticular young woman 
chooses, it's impcw^- 
tant that she know 
math well. 
Girls need good math tcactn^rs 
who can build their confidence and 
encourage their interest They 
need teachers who can help 
them — who can expect them — to 
do challenging work in math class. 
They need parents and relatives to 
show them that mathematics is 
pan of what it means to be a young 
woman. 

Staff of the ERIC Clearing- 
house on Rural Education and 
Small Schools (ERIC/CRESS) 
preparoi this article. ERIC/ 
CRESS, funded by the U.S. De- 
partment of EducatiOT, is part of 
the EdiK:ational Resotm:e$ Infor- 
mati(K» Center (ERIC). There are 
16 ERIC clearinghouses nation- 
wide. To find out more about the 
resources of tl^ ERIC system and 
ERICA:RE$S,can (toll-free) 800/ 
624-9120 (EastOTi Time Zone) 
and zsk for **User Services.*" To 
order a free copy of "How to Help 
Your Child Learn Math," call the 
U.S. Department of Education at 
800/424 1616. 
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YA MUY 
person as 



iQuien dice 

que las 
matem^ticas 
son para 



pocas 
dicen 

abiertamoitc que las 
matem^iucas no son 
las chicas. En 
lugar de esto las chicas 
parecen rccibir el 
mensaje mis sutil, y 
daflino, de que estu- 
diar maiem^cas las 
hacc menos fcmen- 
inas. 

A pesar dc cstc 
mensaje, las chica> se 
intercsan por las 
maiem^cicas de igual 
manera que los ninos 
al comcnzar en la es- 
cuela secundaria. Las 
chicas sc matriculan 
en curses para pin- 
cipianies (por ejcm- 
plo, Alget»:a I y Ge- 
omeiria) tan frccucntemenie como 
loschicos. Amedidaqueprosiguen 
en sus estudios, su interns y su 
confianza disminuyen y no se ma- 
uiculan en cursos m^ avanzados. 

Esio reprcsenta un problema. 
Segun ei National Cemer for Edu- 
cation Statistics (Centro Nacional 
para Estadfsticas de Educacidn), 
tomar cursos de matemfiticas in- 
fluyc enonnemenic en el logro 
escolar del cstudiante. Los cstudi- 
antes que toman scis o sietc cursos 
de matemdticas tiencn tre$ veces 
m^s t\\\o que los que toman s61o 
uno! (El niimero de cursos que se 
siguen en lngl6s y Estudios Socialec 
no ejcrce tanta influencia)- 

La mayoria de los estudios sugi- 
eren que si chicos y chicas toman la 
misma cantidad de cursos dc 
matemiticas, ambos salen igua- 
Imcnte bien en sus estudios. Un 
rcciente estudio indica que las chi- 
cas salen mejor, ^Por <\\x€ enlonces 
pierden las chicas el interns y la 
confian/a en su abilidad para las 
matemiiicas cn la escuela secun- 
daria? 

No lo sabemos con scguridad. 
Sea lo que sea, csti claro que no- 
sotios lenemos la culpa si las chicas 
estin menos preparadas en las 
matem^ticas que los chicos. En 
general, no se dcsarrolla la aptitud 
para las matcmdticas en las chicas 
tanto como cn los chicos. Esta ten- 
dene ia hace dificiles las compara- 




ciones. El hecho es 
que las matemdticas 
no pucden scr s61o 
(mra c hicos porque de 
ella dependen mu- 
chas cosas. 

Una persona que 
entienda bien las 
matem^ticas puede 
hacer mejor casi 
cuatquicr trabajo en 
el mundo modemo. 
Enue estos se in- 
cluyen tanto la 
enseftanza y la cn- 
fermcria como la in- 
genierfa y la admin- 
istraci5n dc empre- 
sas. Varias gcncra- 
ciones han demos- 
trado que las mujeres 
pueden hacer estos 
trabajos tan bien 
como los hombrcs. Esimpcwtante 
que una jovcn j^qia bien las 
matemiticas, no impwia el tipo dc 
trabajo que escoja. 

Las chicas necesitan buenos 
maesux>s dc matem^ticas que las 
estimulen y les den confianza en sf 
mismas; profesores que espercn de 
ellas buen trabajo y las ayuden con 
C5tc rcioen lasclascs, Losp^es 
y pahentes necesitan cnseftarlcs a 
las chicas que las matcm^as 
forman parte de la cducaci6n de 
una mujer. 

Esic artfculo ha sido prepan^o 
por el personal de ERIC Clearing- 
house on Rural Education and 
Small Schools (ERIC/CRESS) 
(Local ERIC sabre Educaci6n 
Rural y Escuelas Pcqueflas). 
ERIC/CRESS, subsidiado por el 
Departamento dc Educaci6n de los 
Estadc^ Unidos, forma parte del 
Educational Resources Informa- 
tion Center (ERIC) (Centro dc In- 
formacibn de Rccursos Educa- 
cionales). Existen 16 locales ERIC 
en el pais. Para mis inform;jci6n 
sobre los rccursos del siJtema 
ERIC y de ERIC/CRESS, llame 
gratis al 1 -800/624-9 1 20 (hora del 
cstc) y pregunic por "User Serv- 
ices/* Para ordcnar un ejemplar 
gratis de **Hc w to Help your Child 
Learn Maih"" ("C6mo ayudar a su 
niflo/a a aprender matemticas*") 
llame al Departamento dc Educa- 
ci6n de los Estados Unidos al 1- 
800/424-1616. 
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Why Do Parents Like Some 
Teachers More Than Others? 



All across America, if you ask, 
people will lell you who they think 
the good teachers in their schools 
are. Usually, they base their ohsa^- 
vations on their own experiences 
and those of their chilcbien. Often, 
it turns out that people nanK the 
same teachers. What do teachers 
do to get this respcmse? 

Probably the most important 
thing they do, of course, is Iwlp 
children so well that they devek^ 
a reputation far good teaching. 
Good teaching involves a host of 
things^— Jaiowing subject maita- 
well; being able to ex(riain it to stu- 
dents; setting high goals for stu- 
dents and helping them reach those 
goals; being well-or- 
ganized and fain ask- 
ing good questions; and 
treating ail students 
with respect. 

AnoUier thing good 
teachers do is build 
bridges with parents. Par 
ents like to hear from their 
children*s tethers; they are will 
ing to do more to help their chil- 
dren Icam than many teachers real- 
ize. At least this is what researcher 
Joyce Epstein has discovered. 

Epstein, who wwks at Johns 
Hopkins University, studied the 
parents and teachers of almost 
1 300 students and foimd that 

• pjircnis liked teachers who gave 
them suggestions for working 
with children on learning tasks; 

• good teachers gave such sugges- 
tions to all parents, not just to 
ents of successful students; and 

• parents were willing to spend 
more time than they were typi- 




cally asked on such activities, 

Epstein discovaicd that, al- 
though newsletters are important 
for communication between hone 
and school, they don't really im- 
jMove parents' vfews of teacho^. 

Epstein found that parents 
most appreciate teachers who 
provided activities for pmt^ts and 
children to do together at home. 
What were tl^sc home learning 
^tiviaes? Reading aloud; signing 
homewc»1c; giving spelling or 
math drills; helping with home- 
work; and asking about the school 
day. Good teachers appareaitly 
make such routines a regular part 
of tt^ir contacts with 
parents. 

By the way, Epstein 
also foimd that parents 
liked their chiklrcn's 
schools. But the par- 
ents believed that they 
could work more closely 
together with teachers, 
A copy of **Effecis on Parents 
of TcachCT Practices of Parent 
Involvement" is availaWe from the 
ERIC Document Reproduction 
Service in Bethesda, MD (800^ 
227-ERIC) at a modest prk:e 
(Order Number ED 237 500). 

You can also find out mo/e 
about riual education by calling 
the ERIC ClcaringlK>use on Rural 
Education and Small Schools 
(800/624^9120). ERIC is Uke a 
national library about education, 
with 16 clearingh(Hiscs specializ- 
ing in different topics- The com- 
puter based ERIC systan is oper- 
ated by the U.S, Department of 
Education. 
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Keeping Track: Aren't 
Grades Enough? 



When we send our children to 
school, we want them to learn. But 
what can we do to keep track of 
how niiK:h our children are Icani' 
ing? Isn*t that what grades are for? 
As a matter of fact, grades are not 
always enough. For some chil- 
dren, parents need to take a 
closer look. 

Wecankeeptr^ 
of how much our 
children are learning 
in several ways. 
Some of them are 
ordinary things that any- 
one can do: talking to our 
children about what is going on in 
school each day , insisting that they 
show us their schoolwofk, and re- 
viewing their homeworic with 
them. Anocherordinarythingtodo 
is to stay in touch with tl^ teachers. 
Teachers can give us their view of 
our children*s classroom poform- 
ance. That incltides their grades. 

For perhaps half of all children, 
ck)ing these ordinary things is usu- 
ally enough. But not always. Most 
parents know that tow gracks sig- 
nal the need for a ctoser look; but 
very high grades also signal the 
need for a closer loc*, wording to 
experts on talented children. Chil- 
dren who receive voy high grades 
may not be adequately challenged, 
and consequently they may be 
learning the bad lesson that cv^y- 
thing in life is easy. 

Grades can alert you to a prob- 
lem, but they don*t really measure 
changes in a child's learning 
("achievement'*)- Changes in 
learning are reflected in ihe differ- 
ence in what a child knows as time 
passes. Certain kinds of ^hieve- 




ment tests are made to reflect those 
ctmnges accurately — more accu- 
rately than gractes or close ccMit^t 
with a chik! or the child's teachers. 

These tests— called **individu- 
aily-admini^ered tests of achievr - 
ment" — sample a broad range of 
knowledge and compare 
the learning of an indi- 
vidual child with the 
learning of many. 
TlMjy are given by one 
examiner to cHie child 
at a time. 
Individual achieve- 
ment tests sffc very different 
from the "group-administ^ed 
tests of achievement'" often given 
in schools. The group achieve- 
ment tests can be used to measure 
the learning of a group, but they are 
not very sensitive to changes in 
individual ^udents. Parents who 
are concerned about their 
chikiren's le^ingcan ask schools 
to help them get individual 
^hievcmc^t testing. 

A discussicm of test scores 
appears in ^^Reading Tests: Wh^ 
Etocs That Scwc Mean?** availaMe 
from the ERIC Document Rcpio- 
duction Service in Bethcsda, MD 
(800-227-ERIC) at a moiest price 
(Order Number ED lib 750). 

You can also find out mwe 
about rural education by calling 
the ERIC Gearinghouse cm Rural 
Education and Small Schools 
(800/624 9120). ERIC is like a 
naticKial library about ediu:ation, 
with 16 clearinghouses specializ- 
ing in different top^s. TIkj com- 
puter-based ERIC system is oper- 
ated by the U.S. Department of 
EdiKration. 
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What Does It Take to 
Do Well In School? 



Parents can support their 
children*s learning, even if they 
arenot^advanlagcd.** How? It has 
to do with effort: good students 
believe that their effort — not luck, 
an easy task, or a rigged game — is 
responsible for their success. 

Any parent who cares can give 
children a good foundation that 
will support them all their lives. 
Parents reach their children at the 
ground-level, through their love 
and through what il^y want their 
children to become. School plays 
a role, too, and parents can help. 

Remember that helping 
children do well in school 
does noc necessarily mean 
helping them make all A's, 
It means expecting the 
best, whatever that may be. 
Make schoolwork and 
learning part of the family 
routine. Stan slowly, be 
yourself, but make your 
interest consistent and 
steady, Anddon*tbcioohardon 
yourself; sometimes the daily rou- 
tine gets pretty hectic. The trick is 
to add a little bit of organiiaiion to 
the daily frenzy. 

Sure, money is important, Init 
it cannot buy what children need 
most: the love, attention, and le 
spect that go into a good upbring- 
ing. We*re all in the same boat: 
what makes the most difference to 
our children is how we row tte 
boat, not where we sit. 

Sometimes people think that 
success comes only from good 
luck or natural ability, but it just 
isn't so. Effort counts a lot. Take 
the example of Japan. To the Japa- 
nese, effort is more important in 




school success than family back- 
ground, ability, or luck. Many 
pec^le are saying that*s part of the 
reason why Japanese elementary 
and secondary schools seem to 
I^oduce high levels of learning. In 
Japanese colleges and universi- 
ties, however, students aren't 
asked to wwk as hard The result? 
They Icam less, and American stu- 
dents, who arc asked to put out 
mott effort in college, seem to 
catch up! 

Parents can make stue children 
kiK)w they expect the best, and that 
best effcMt requires hard 
work. They can also show 
their children a number of 
routines to help them pay 
auention, remember facts 
and ideas better, take notes 
and study, and take tests 
better. 

You can order cc^ies 
of "How to Help Your 
Children Achieve in 
Schoor from the ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service in Be- 
thesda, MD (800-227-ERIC) at a 
modest price (Ordter Number ED 
233 814). 

You can also find out more 
about rural educ^on by calling 
the ERIC Clearinghouse on Rural 
Education and Small Schools 
(800/624-9120), ERIC is like a 
national library about education, 
with 16 clearinghouses specializ- 
ing in diffo-ent topics. The com- 
puter-based ERIC system is oper- 
ated by the U.S. Department of 
Education. (Heidi Lehmann, a 
parent in Helvetia, West Virginia, 
helped '\ lot in develc^ing this ar- 
ticle, \anks, Heidi!) 



Can Parents Get More 
Out of School Meetings? 



At one time or another, most 
children have trouble in school 
Why? What can parents do when 
things seem to be going wrcMig? 

Schools are organized the way 
the modem wwld fwefers them to 
be: there are managers and cm- 
{Moyees, formal policies and 
(TOceduTK, and all sons of 
specializations* The organi- 
zation of $c1kx>1s doesn't 
mim>r the way children 
learn very well, but 
schools have been 
structured this way to 
help mi^e than effi- 
cient in handling large 
numbers of students. 

The im*lem for stu- 
dents in some schods, 
and for most studrats at OIK time or 
mother, is that it's easy for them to 
get lost in the machinery of effi- 
ciency. 

Researchers have identified 
m wy of the ways students can get 
lost They have noled that some 
schools do noc seem to welcome 
parents. But the reseaichers be- 
lieve that most schools can get 
mcHe involved witfi pamts, md 
educators are hearing more and 
more about the importance of 
working actively with parents. 

When you notice {wtAlcms 
with your children, however, you 
can take the initiative, and plan a 
school visit Don't put it c^f until 
{^lems get fumly established 
You know your child be^ and you 
are aititled to communicate yo«ir 
OMKems. 

It's good to idmtify what you 
think the jKx^lem is, in olvaiKe, if 
you can. If possible, decide on 




some alternative solutions to sug- 
gest to school staff. You may need 
to get help: a wighbor, someone in 
the PTA, a tcacha^, or a pfX)fesscMr 
(in the education department) at a 
nearby university might be good 
scmrces of advice* 

It's also good to remember 
the distinction between 
being assertive and being 
aggressive (hc^tile). Seat- 
ing your views and propos- 
ing plans frankly is being 
assertive; blaming 
someone, angrily, 
ttid seeking punish- 
ment is hostility. 
That's why it's im- 
pCHtant to identify the 
pnoblcm and offer 
scKne solutions. It gives you some- 
thing to assert a5/ar^m^/trtomake 
and a ^oo/ to achieve. In meeting 
with school pec^le you arc trying 
to woik something om to help your 
chiki, and that takes self-control. 
If something can't be worked out, 
then y(m need to exi^cne other 
options. 

To cHxier complimentary a^ies 
of "How to Make School Visits 
WoA," call the U.S. Dq»itment 
of Education at 80CV424 1616. 

To find out ^xxit using the 
archives of the EitocrtkMial Re- 
sources Information Center 
(ERIQ to answer yotr questkHS 
abcHit schooling in rural areas, call 
the Qearinghouse on Rural Edu- 
(Mkm mi Small Schools (800/ 
624-9120). ERIC, with 16 clear- 
ingtouses specializing in different 
topics, is a federally -funded 
$ourc:e of (kxuments fw everyone 
interested in educaticxi. 
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Is Reading So Important 
Anymore? 



Of all the subjects taught in 
school, none receives so much at- 
teiuion as reading. Buthowbnpor- 
tarn is leading in today's wcHid, 
where we get so much of our enter- 
tainment and information on mdio 
and televiskm? 

Most of what we see (X hear on 
ladio and TV is produced by large 
organizations fix large audioices, 
Boc^ and ank:lest on die other 
hand, are created by many diff^- 
ent individuals and organizations 
for a wide variety of purposes. 
Reading is more importmt than 
ever, because too much TV and 
radio leads children to believe that 
die world is a much sim- 
pler, a much easier, or a 
much mofe frighten 
ing place than it re- 
ally is. People who 
read regard life mcHie thoughtfully 
than those who only watch tclcvi- 
skm. 

Actually, reading is a new phe- 
nomenon. In 1800, very few 
peofde could read, less Uian 2% of 
the population. Since then, all 
sorts of changes have made read- 
ing auseful skill (not to mention 
impwtance for thii^ng about and 
ifiKkarstanding the worid). Chil- 
dren who don't learn to read sufTer 
in school and in life. 

But teaming to read is not just 
son^ing tiiat happens in school. 
How could it be, since our wc»1d is 
filled with printed words? Chil- 
dren learn their mc^ important 
Ies«(Mis A home— wh^* s right and 
wiong, how to meet responsibili- 
ties, and how to tdl what*s impor- 
tant from what*s fooli^. Mostly, 
parents teach it^m those things. 

Because they are naturally curi- 




ous, children can lean to read in 
the same way. How can parents 
help? Simple things, like: 

• buying books and magazines, 

• making swe their children see 
them reading and writing, md 

• keeping books in their 
chiklren's bedrooms. 

Of all things to do, however, read- 
ing aloud to your children is proba- 
bly the best (though it takes the 
most time and effort). 

Instead of waU:hing television 
in the evening, try getting every- 
onc together to hear an interesting 
book. Older chikiren like to be 
read to as much as younger 
children. And, you 
may enjoy the experi- 
ence yourself. 

If you've iKvcT 
(Ime it before, it will seem strange 
at fir^ tetevi^m is a kind of ad- 
dk:tion, and it will take effcKt to 
wean yourselves finom it If you 
make oral reading a routine, you 
will do more to help your chikken 
to understand imd lo value reading 
than anycKie else can pcmibly do. 

To (Hder a free copy <rf**How to 
Help Your ChiW Become a Good 
Reader*" call the U.S. Dqxuiment 
of Education at 800/424-1616. 

To find (Kit ^XHit u^ng the 
an:hives of die E<hicational Re- 
sources Information Center 
(ERIC) tt> answer your questions 
about schooling in rural areas, call 
the Oearinghouse on Rural Edu- 
ction Small Schools (800/ 
624-9120). ERIC, with 16 clear- 
if^hou^ specializing in different 
topics, is a federally-funded 
source of documents for everyone 
interested in education. 
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Why Don't Our Children 
Like Math? 



A kH of students ga mmcd ofT 
tomach. How does it hqjpcn? Is 
there anything parents can do lo 
help their childitn like math? 

New studies sugge^ that stu- 
dents don't like math because they 
fail 10 see th^ math is 
more than a set of 
rules to be followed 
blindly. Having a 
child do math prob- 
lems without UIK^- 
standing is to treat a 
child likeacomputer, 
a machine without an 
active mind and 
heart Computers don't under- 
stand wnat they are doing. Learn- 
ing, on the other hand, is under- 
standing, md it requires m active 
mind andhcarL 

Many people like math. If you 
speak with them, they say they like 
math for a variety of reasons: math 
makes sense, math is beautiful, 
math is useful. Studoits who like 
math say that it is fun it is to solve 
probfems. Those amwers seon 
like fantasy to anyone who hasn't 
been given the chance to umto- 
standmath. But to the students and 
adults who like math, the answm 
are ^>solutely tn^. In fact« those 
answers can be true icx an>t)ne. 

Talking about math has been 
shown to help. Pocx' instruction in 
m^ rel^ a kH on worksheets and 
very little on talking about ideas 
and amocpts— as a result, the 
understanding that is so important 
to learning math gets lost 

Ail of this cm worry psents, 
who naturally want their children 
to do well in scIkx)! and in life. 



However, there arc things parents 
can do, even if they don't really 
like math themselves. 

Children are natisally curious, 
and the ideas c& mmh m^e great 
games to play. The tmXkx you 
^art playing math 
gr iiKS , and the Icmger 
you ^y involved in 
playing such games, 
the more likely it is 
that your children 
will understand 
math. 

For example, a 
skill that is impmtant 
in all of m^hematics (from arith- 
metic through cakultis) is the idea 
of fractions. Parwits can use 
puzzles made for young children 
to help introduce firactions. Sitting 
down and talking with yoiff chil- 
dren — having tfiem recognize 
parts of a whole puzzle (halves, 
thirds, and fourths lof puzzles with 
ttroe, four, or five parts) — can be 
astart 

To wder a free copy of "How to 
Help Your Child Learn Math," call 
the U.S. Depffitment of Eibicatim 
atW424-1616. 

To find out about using the 
archives of the EducAional Re- 
sources Information Center 
(HRIQ to mswer yotff questions 
about schooling in rural areas, call 
the Clearinghouse on Rural Edu- 
cation and SmaU Schools (800/ 
624-9120). ERIC, with 16 clear- 
inghcHises iq)ecializing in difTetent 
topics, is a federally f united 
source of documents fc^- everyone 
iittere^^ in education. 
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